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commanded to dismiss this assembly." He then retired "towards the communion table/' which apparently had stood in the body of the church. But Mr. Hitch would not take the hint; and after the interruption he went 011 as before. Whereupon Cromwell came back, and, according to the story current amongst the clergy afterwards, peremptorily required the reverend gentleman to " leave off his fooling, and come down." It need scarcely be said that Mr. Hitch obeyed. It was not a polite proceeding on the part of the Governor of Ely; hut it must be admitted that it was characteristic.
Soon after this scene, Oliver was in his place in Parliament once more. Many people were discontented with the slow progress of the war, and Cromwell began to feel that, unless great changes were made in. the direction and discipline of the army, " weak counsels and weak actings" would bring the cause to ruin. Sir Symonds D'Ewes, on returning into the House after some hours'' absence on the morning of January 2 2nd, 1644, found his friends in a considerable flutter of excitement. The member for Cambridge had been expressing himself about the state of things in Lincolnshire with a plainness of speech to which even the Long Parliament was not always accustomed when titled supporters of the popular cause were concerned. He " stood up, and desired that the Lord Willoughby of Parham, who had commanded in Lincolnshire as Serjeant-Major-General of the forces there, might be ordered to stay away, and to go no more thither; and that the Earl of Manchester might be made Sergeant-Major-General of that county, as well as of the other associated counties."*
Such a blunt proposal required plain reasons to support it, and they were given. He stated " that the Lord Willoughby quitted Gainsborough when he (the speaker) was not far off with forces to relieve him; that he quitted the city of Lincoln, and left powder, match, and arms there, and seven great pieces mounted, with all the carriages, which the enemy made use of against the Parliament's forces; that he had very loose and profane commanders under him." One of these commanders Cromwell charged with the odious offence of abusing his military power to lay a shameful tax on the women of the district.. Thereupon ensued a "" scene," such as we are too often deluded * Harl. MSB., No. 165, f. 2805.